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Our apologies to our readers. This is not what wi expected to take from 
the INFORMATION SERVICE wrapper. But our whites are Ne rite. That is to 
say, they are what they call "locked out." Thélddpteyérsicall it a strike. For 
us it is a "stoppage", But we are using this makeshift issue to tell you some- 
thing about this controversy in the printing industry, which has important im- 
plications for the operation of the Taft-Hartley law. Those of you who read 


The Christian Century know that that distinguished periodical has had to go on 


a four-page shift, for similar reasons. We are making out with two. 

There are several topics that we planned to discuss for you this week. 

If the "strike" continues we shall do our best at condensing some of the most 
important articles so as not to let you down too hard. 

The International Typographical Union (ITU) is one of the strongest of 
trade unions, in which the closed shop has been firmly established. The closed 
shop is banned by the Taft-Hartley law. The union has sought a solution of the 
problem outside the scope of the Act, by reference to its right to establish 
its own rules and maintain them by its own discipline. The issue has been 


stated on this wise by a writer in the current issue of Labor and Nation: "Can 


a union, under the Taft-Hartley Act, regulate working conditions by its owm 
laws and enforce these not by contract with the employer, but by the voluntary 
attachment of its members to their union?" ITU policy has recently been 
directed toward attaining the largest possible measure of union security with- 
out violating the new law. The union has taken the position that its by-laws, 
which regulate priority (seniority), maximum hours per week, hiring and train- 
ing apprentices, grievance machinery, and the employment of union members in- 
cluding foremen, are expressions of a fundamental right to fix the conditions 
of work for its members. 


The article above referred to cites a legal precedent as supporting this 


. 
i 
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claim: "In a noteworthy case, a publisher who opened a new plant in Washing- 
ton, D. C., hired union printers and operated under union terms including the 
contract wage scale, without signing a contract with the local (the oldest 
established local union in the United States). Nor did he join the publishers’ 
association. A wage increase was thereafter negotiated by the union and the 
employers’ association, to which the new publisher was in no way a party. 
Nevertheless, he continued to employ union typesetters and when he refused to 
pay the amount of the increase, they sued in court and were awarded the in- 
creased rate, by force of ‘custom and wage,' said the court. Having hired a 
union member, he was bound by the rules and working conditions established by 
the union, both by its international laws and by local contracts with employers," 

In line with this conception the ITU has substituted its own by-laws for 
collective bargaining in the traditional pattern, since the Taft-Hartley law 
does not permit contracts which comprehend all of them. The employers countered 
the union move by posting a new time schedule, increasing the work week from 36} 
hours to 40 hours. This appears to have precipitated the resumption of collec- 
tive bargaining. On Friday, March 19 an agreement was reached by Local 6 ITU 
with the Printers’ League Section of the New York Employing Printers Association 
which gave the union the sought-for security. 

The Printers’ League assumed that with this matter settled the union would 
proceed to bargain on the matter of wages and hours, The employers were ready 
to increase the wage 10 cents an hour; the union had asked for 53 cents an hour 
above the current wage, presumably for purposes of bargaining. But a new dead- 
lock ensued. The union held that under its rules the unilateral changing of 
the work week constituted a lockout. The employers are unwilling to take down 
the 40-hour notices until a collective bargaining agreement is reached, and the 
union men refuse to go to work until they are taken down. 

The old contract expired on December 31. The New York situation is part 


of a national controversy which has reached the NLRB and the federal courts. 


